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making power may surrender a part of our national sovereignty to 
a super-government. 

On the whole, it may be said that Dr. Hill's book constitutes 
something like a complete exposure of the falsity of a conception 
which through evasions and attenuations eludes all but the most 
searching analysis — a conception which has made a stronger appeal 
to the imaginations of well-meaning men than almost any other un- 
sound proposition in the history of the world. 

Collapse and Reconstruction. By Sir Thomas Barclay. Bos- 
ton : Little, Brown and Company. 

A series of shrewd and fair-minded comments upon the inter- 
national problems now confronting the world, Sir Thomas Barclay's 
book, without attempting to lay down theoretic foundations for a new 
world order, aims at formulating balanced judgments upon certain 
disputed or puzzling questions. The presupposition of the book seems 
to be that the peace treaty will not mark the beginning of a new era : 
common sense and the experience of the before-the- war-period must 
continue to be the guides of sound international polity. There is to 
be no sudden transformation of " European anarchy " into European 
order; simply the process of evolution, interrupted by the war, will 
be quietly resumed. 

The generalizations upon which Sir Thomas bases his views are : 
( i ) The movable or changeable yields to the immutable ; therefore, in 
a conflict between racial and geographical considerations, the latter 
necessarily prevail; (2) Natural boundaries are such as offer the 
minimum of obstacles to their preservation as such; therefore nav- 
igable rivers, being highways of commerce, do not afford the requisites 
of natural boundaries; (3) An independent State is entitled to enjoy 
the consequences of its independence, such as territorial inviolability, 
its right to determine its own form of government, its right of diplo- 
matic and consular representation, and its right generally to share in 
the international intercourse of the world. . . All independent States 
are international persons; (4) A State which is dependent on other 
States for revenue lacks an element of independence; (5) A State 
without free access to the sea is dependent upon its neighbors and 
lacks an element of independence. (6) A State enjoys its right of 
participation in pacific international intercourse subject to its observ- 
ance of its contractual obligations and of principles of humanity, 
honor, and social and commercial integrity. 

These principles, so far as they are new, are simply formulations 
of lessons learned by experience — some of it recent — stated in such 
a way as to avoid implication in theories too broad to be verified. Let 
us simply so far as possible avoid the mistakes of the past — this seems 
to be the point of view. Nationality is still the heart of the problem. 
A federation of the world is not to be confidently expected. And even 
the first steps toward such a federation can hardly be taken without 
danger. After pointing out many practical difficulties in creating a 
Society of Nations, Sir Thomas declares that, " The greatest of all is 
the creation of the new political entity itself and the curtailment of 
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the individual legislative independence of the federating States which 
it implies, not because peoples may be unwilling to curtail power of 
their own governments to plunge them into international ventures 
without their consent, but because any power of coercion possessed by 
the executive authority of the federated States would entail extension 
of the very power in question in each individual State which it is sought 
to restrict and release from that legislative control which is now uni- 
versally acknowledged to be inherent to the possession of political 
freedom." This, though not quite a logical dilemma, is as nearly a com- 
plete refutation of the general argument for a Society of Nations as 
anything that has been propounded; it is the practical difficulty in its 
most general form. Though the dictum is merely a criticism, and is 
not intended as the final answer to the question upon which it is based, 
it in itself goes far toward justifying what is in effect the point of 
view of the whole treatise, not only as to the remaking of the map 
but as to the reconstitution of the political system : " Preference 
should be given, ceteris paribus, and where it works without violent 
resistance, to the status quo." 

Sir Thomas's comments and queries in regard to the details of 
the Society of Nations and in regard to President Wilson's Fourteen 
Points are acute — the truth being that these provisions and these points 
greatly need definition. 

Democracy. By Shaw Desmond. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

The general point of view of this story — as ultimately and some- 
what tardily expressed — seems to be, that " Democracy is bigger than 
Syndicalism — it is bigger even than Socialism — it is the biggest, the 
most certain thing in the world — it is Evolution itself with the Will 
behind." In a sense, this conclusion is certainly true — it is even some- 
what obvious. The use, however, of the term " bigger " and of the 
phrase " the Will behind " makes the statement somewhat ambiguous. 
The author does not say, it will be observed, that Democracy, as against 
Syndicalism or Socialism, is certain to have in the long run the support 
of men's consciences and of their sober judgments, but that it is " the 
biggest thing in the world," an irresistible power, a force of nature, 
as it were, "with the Will behind." 

As a matter of fact, what the story seems to prove, so far as it 
proves anything, is not that Syndicalism is unjust, or faulty in con- 
ception, and not that the appeal of Syndicalism, as illustrated in the 
moral and emotional development of a real man, is sophistical; but 
rather that " direct action," as carried out in the career of a somewhat 
romantic, unreal, and puppet-like character, is sure to be a failure. 
Organized society is stronger than Syndicalism — this would seem to 
be the lesson. It is a lesson in force purely — one which takes on a 
spiritual aspect only in so far as we are impressed by the suggestion 
that the inevitable defeat of the Syndicalist movement is due to the 
superior bigness of democracy and to " the Will behind." 

And so, when one regards its whole tone, the story seems to be 
quite as much a plea for the Syndicalist point of view as a defense of 
Democracy in the sense that Democracy is an expression of reason. 



